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Preface (fp) 


The beginning of Zhuyin Masterclass series covers characters used in Standard Mandarin. 
Funnily, the English title sets a word pun on ’’Zhuyin”, which is a Latinization of many 
words, like iFFf or even dZAf! Therefore, I replace /T with |i, which instead generalizes li 
eT as ’’Annotating Sound”. 

Since the style of my guide is unlike majority of guides, which are very direct in teaching 
material, its goal is not only to teach the readers the system, but also to show them that it 
can be learned through outside concepts and experience without any complication. 


Firstly, the most important sense emphasized throughout the whole guide is ’’sight”, which 
starts in |Section 1[ Since characters used in Chinese are not presented the same way as Latin 
alphabets that many of us are familiar with, I introduce basic applications and ideas of the 
system. Without an introduction, the idea behind the system will be lost. 


Secondly, I introduced my own perspective of Chinese phonology, which involves all senses 
I mentioned. Since phonology involves relationships between sounds and signs, ’’hear” is 
emphasized. Also, since sounds are produced through our essential parts of the mouth or 
nose, ’’touch” and ’’feel” are emphasized. There are several reasons why I did not decide to 
teach phonology before the writing: 

1. Learners would be daunted by the characters for the first time, which force them to 
practice reading and writing more than listening and speaking (or vice versa, depending 
on their preferences) 

2. Teaching phonology altogether with written characters mixes up multiple senses, which 
makes [Section 1| the least important. 

Even though the traditional approach may be as simple as it seems, the issue is that it can 
take too much trial-and-error to figure out one’s own weak points. When reading out loud 
and writing at the same time, the brain signals multiple actions being performed at the same 
time. However, that does not clearly explain any accurate relationship between one’s levels 
of certain abilities and one’s level of knowledge. For instance, one who follows that method 
for an enough period of time claims to be familiar with writing, but cannot measure one’s 
own capability of speaking. So the best way to teach is to consider one part to focus on. 
There is no need to rush through the whole learning process. 

From my experience, I see learning as an endless process of life. Even though my major 
is not linguistics, my interest in linguistics is heavily inspired by mathematics and science. 
Since I experienced many teaching and different learning styles for more than 10 years, I 
used that to develop and share my strategies. 







1 Introduction 


Table I. Zhuyin Chart (yi~HpJ^t) 
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y±T=r (Pinyin: Zhuyin] Zhuyin: iL X v — h\ literally ’’annotate sound”; also known as 
bopomofo "t7 X FI C) is the major pronunciation transcription guide for Mandarin Chinese 
and some other languages. Like some non-Latinized systems, including Japanese writing 
system, which uses kanji hiragana (PfjXhaQ) and katakana (Tf'flXriQ, it be¬ 
came dominant not only in reading and writing ( hdnzi ; v T v ; literally ”Han 

ideograms/characters” or ’’characters from Han dynasty”), but also in many other occasions, 
including expressing phonetics. Because y±TEf has highly sophisticated features different from 
Latin characters, the best way to use this guide is to learn from the start. 

Remark. Since this guide is designed for those who are interested in learning fiXf pri¬ 
marily used in Chinese languages, (HP introduced in the first place are used throughout 
the material. The point of doing this is to absorb the right feels with shapes emphasized in 
those characters. The recommended approach is to read this guide from the start, so that 

1. It becomes easier to recognize characters through exposure; 

2. And that we understand where whole points come from. There are plenty of cross- 
referencing involved. 

Remark. Since there are also those who are interested in typing , Table 1 is formatted 
consistently with the typical input used in practice. For your future reference, prepare 
either Table 1 or yi# input, which can be very useful in hand. The top (which categorizes 
characters by their functions) and the bottom (which categorizes characters by their phonetic 
readings) rows both serve important purposes of the characters used in the material. 

1 Since Japanese uses Chinese characters, I changed the font for distinction. 
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1.1 System 

Since 1892, a revolution of Chinese pronunciation started with intellectuals who planned to 
transform fHX into readings. The phonologist (Zhang Binglm ; ik;t X—X v X 

— X / ) was known for his works ffiX (Niu Wen ; 1—X v XX / ) and HX (LAn Wen ; 
L) X s XX / ). created in the beginning of 20th century since his refuge in Japan. Since 
fJIX makes great use with the method jjLW ( fanqie] C X v K —Ik v ;), which is used to 
indicate the reading of one (HX by the representation of other 'Mrf (i.e. X was spelled by 
and H), the phonetic transcription became inconvenient. Therefore, employed 

Japanese kana (flxXi) script and simplified radicals for his works. 

The term id:XT is literally ’’annotate the readings of characters”. Its name came from the 
term XI~s X ( qieymzi ; —\t v —X T v ) during the early years of the Republic of China 
(recognized as Taiwan). It was announced as iX (Zhuym Zimu] ikX v —XX s H 
X v ), which was literally ’’phonetic alphabets”. The National Ministry of Education made 
some adaptions on the system XeT since 1930. Nowadays, it became a learning tool not 
only in Taiwan, but also overseas. 

To start, I would like to introduce characters before delving into their usages and origins. 
Unlike Latin/Roman alphabet systems, including Chinese romanization system pinyin (Chi¬ 
nese: XUf), liXf characters are not listed in the order of its Latin-alphabet reading. As 
Table 1 depicts, the characters are categorized in sets of sounds: 

1. The characters in the red cells fall in the category of MM ( shengmu ; f X- UI X v ), 
which is ’’consonants” in Chinese. 

2. The characters in the green cells fall in the category of /fXr ( jieym\ M —X v — X), 
which is ’’medials” in Chinese. 

3. The characters in the blue cells fall in the category of flX ( yunrnu ; U X v Ul X v ), 
which is ’’rhyme” in Chinese. 

For each of the categories, 

1. MM are listed in the order of place of articulation, starting with X. The order is from 
top to bottom and then, from left to right. 

2. jY'm are listed from top to bottom. 

3. sMM are categorized by how complex finals are. Like SIX. they start at the top-left, 
which is Y. The order runs from top to bottom and then, from left to right. 

Furthermore, these symbols have very rich amount of origin, involving both phonology and 
components. As shown in Table 1.1a, 1.1b and 1.1c, they borrowed readings from other 
characters. 
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Table 1.1a. Consonant Origins 


Origin 

Remarks 

'o (b) 

& 

Top component of 77 ( bao ; 0 A). 

* (p) 

th 

Ancient form of th (pu; AX). 

n (m) 

¥ 

Top component of (mi; PI— s ). 

C (f) 

c 

Similar to P (fang; CX). 

» (d) 

71 

Pictogram of 71 (dao; 3 7 A). 

-b (t) 

77 

Ancient form of 77 (tu, tu ; AX, AX y ). 

7 (n) 


Variant form of 7!/ (nai; 7 P) v ). 

» (1) 

ts 

An ancient form of Xf (li; — v ). 

« (g) 

it 

Ancient form of it (kuai, guai 2 ; X XP K , PXP K ). 

V (k) 

# 

Bottom component of X (kao; V A v )• 

r (h) 

r 

Similar to the character ft (han; ftp v ). 

H (j) 

m 

Right-hand component of ft (jiu; M —X). 

< (q) 


An ancient form of HA (quan; K U P v ). 

T (x) 

T 

Ancient form of T (xia; T—T v ). 

J±L (zhi, zh) 

X 

Ancient form of X (zhi; J±L). 

7 (chi, ch) 

ft 

Left-hand component (chi; 7 s ) of ft. 

f (shi, sh) 

P 

Variant form of P (shi; P). 

0 (ri, r) 

0 

Inscription form of 0 (n; 0 v ). 

T (zi, z) 

P 

An ancient form of fp (jie, zip; M — X / , ”P— X / ).. 

P (ci, c) 

X 

An ancient form of X (qi, d 4 ; K —, A— ). 

l\ (si, s) 

A 

The right-hand component of (si; A). 


Table 1.1b. Medial Origins (Xh'IIM) 


Origin 

Remarks 

- 5 (yi, i) 

— 

Resembles the Chinese character —* (yi; —). 

X (wu, u) 

5 

Ancient form of 5 (wu; X v ). 

U (yu,u) 

A 

Follows the reading of X (qu; K U v ). 


2 guai is the alternate reading of whereas kuai is the reading currently used. 
3 zie is the old reading of fp. 

A ci is the old reading of T. 

5 The vertically written symbol is also equivalent to the horizontal —. 
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Table 1.1c. Rhyme Origins (fSEtlMM) 


Origin 

Remarks 

Y (a) 

Y 

Resembles the Chinese character Y ( yd ; — Y). 

S (o) 

prT 

An ancient form of BcTf (o; <T). 

* (e) 

X 

Transformation from X. 

-H' (e) 

X 

An ancient form of Jh, (j/e; — \t v ). 

fi (ai) 

X 

Resembles the Chinese character (X ( hai; XX s ). 

A (ei) 

m 

Follows the reading of fft (/ei; C A). 

X (ao) 

X 

Resembles the Chinese character X (do; -X). 

X (ou) 

X 

Resembles the Chinese character X (you; — X s ). 

X (an) 


Related to the variant form of 15 (han; XX / ). 

h (en) 

IS 

Ancient variant form of M (yin; —h v ). 

X (ang) 

Yi 

Ancient form of YS (wang; XX). 

/- (eng) 

m 

Ancient form of Sfc (gong; (( X/-). 

1L (er) 


Bottom component of Jt£ (er; ) L / ). 


where 

• The readings indicated next to }$T=r characters are in pinyin, which approximates their 
English pronunciations. The reason is that their sounds do not exactly correspond to 
actual readings of characters. Further discussion on phonology continues at the end of 
this subsection. 


• The term ’’component” refers to the radical of character specified. Further explanation 
and examples are given in |Subsection 1.3. 


• Ancient forms refer to earlier forms of fJIX in the regular script (Subsection 1.2) used 
currently. For instance, the ancient form of Iff is W, which was derived from the 
pictogram. 


• Variant forms (in Chinese, yitizi; — v ~k — v ~P v ) are tUX that consist 

of same readings and meanings, but of different representations. For instance, the 
variant form of HI is H0 Few types of variants are ’’orthodox characters” (IE X; 
zhengzi ; it/- v "P v ) and ’’popular characters” ({EX; suzi; AX' T s ). IEX can 
typically be found in works, such as lEJXXiSj)] (Kangxi Zidian; V X T— V v X 
— X v ), handwriting and textbooks, fXX are characters that are used in informal 
occasions. The reason that those characters come with multiple forms is mainly due 
to the divergence in standard characters for certain regions (ROC, Hong Kong, Japan 
and Taiwan). While we see common characters, such as “M (apart from “M, which is 

6 Even though H is simplified, it is also a variant by the transformation of the enclosed content. 

7 Literally ’’Kangxi Dictionary” 
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its alternate form), it is not uncommon that all show intriguing presence of strokes, 
radicals and shapes. 


$1 (Example) 


^ 35 ^ N 

Jfi tft ife itk 





j \Li yrL 



7 F L 




Those are different ways to encode each character. From right to left: JltfSlT'lft form, PRC standard, 
Hong Kong standard, Taiwan standard, Japanese standard. 


The sets of allographic characters above are different ways to encode them in Unicode, which 
is due to the process of Han unification. That is: some characters are presented similar to 
each other on web pages, documents or similar. The correct variant displayed depends on 
typefaces and code points. 


Here are tonal marks used in Mandarin Chinese: 


Table l.ld. Tonal Marks 

Number 

Marker 

Remarks 

i 

- 

Modifier letter macron (usually omitted); high tone 

2 

/ 

Modifier letter acute accent; rising tone 

3 

V 

Caron; low (dipping) tone 

4 

V 

Modified letter grave accent; falling tone 

5 


Dot above; neutral tone 


where 
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• Tone 1 denotes a steady high sound. 

• Tone 2 denotes a sound rising from middle to high pitch. 

• Tone 3 denotes a sound falling mid-low to low and then, rising. 

• Tone 4 denotes a sharp fall from high to low. 

• Tone 5 denotes a ’’short” tone, which works differently from Tone 1. That is typically 
used in weak syllables, for instance, MM (mama; HY T7 Y), where the tone of the 
last M changes. 

With all these tables, the pattern of generating reading is: 

nn"H = MM (Consonant) + (Medial) + fit® (Rhyme) + SIS (Tone) 

if SIS (shengdiao; f /- ®— X v ) can either be empty or contain Tone 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5. 

Sometimes, readings can start with Tone 5 as follows: 

In eT = ’ (Dot mark) + MM (Consonant) + ®”i=r (Medial) + fit® (Rhyme) 

In ruby character^ the order of expressing matters, which is suggested by the etymol¬ 
ogy behind those character groups: 

1. S'® is literally ’’sound mother”. However, it can also be literally translated as ’’sound 
origin” or ’’the beginning of sound”. Therefore, the definition given is ’’initials”. In 
Chinese, MM is defined as ’’consonants” since readings can exclude MM- 

2. ®T=T is literally ”in between sounds”, which can be translated as ’’medials”. 

3. #i® is literally ’’rhyme mother”, which suggests either ’’finals” or ’’rhymes”. 


i$l (Example) 




X± v tj 1 ®v 


Ruby characters, which are indicated on the right of each character, are read from top to 
bottom. In this case, the reading is Xffl v fj — fc v from left to right. The reading of 
ruby characters is still the same when positioned either above or below. 


Before you proceed to the exercises, read the information, starting at \Section Then, try 
out the following exercises to the best of your ability without looking. The answers to those 
problems can be found, starting in | 'Page 5-3f 


fnl® 1 (Exercise 1) 

Identify the category of each characters, using MM (Consonants), (Medials) or 

(Rhymes). 


3 Ruby characters are small annotations that guide readers the specific readings of characters shown. 
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(a) 

Y 

(f) 

C 

(b) 


(g) 

« 
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r 
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ft 
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— 
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ft 
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X 
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T 
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0 
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fulMI 2 (Exercise 2) 

Determine 

(a) The number of characters in MM; 

(b) The number of characters in ; 

(c) And the number of characters in H#, 

such that they appear in Table 1, but not in the list from Exercise 1. 


Fun Remark. Table 1 resembles a typical Ii~i=r keyboard input. Before you give up or 
take a quick peek at inputs or outside references, do your best to figure out how it is being 
structured. 


fulM 3 (Exercise 3) 

For each of the following statements, determine whether it is true (IE) or false (tH): 

(i) Each character used in any of Chinese topolects must have one and only form. 

(ii) For all readings that contain MM, the one and only character that is positioned in 
front must be MM. 

(iii) All Ii"i=r borrowed readings directly from 

(iv) As of Section 1, there are more MM in the system than or 

(v) Representing fiTa without using (HY always has no significance since they represent 
phonetics. 

(vi) Hif can be used alone in some occasions. 


From Table 1.1a, 1.1b and 1.1c, we discovered that each of the readings corresponds respec¬ 
tively to its symbol, which then corresponds to its category specified in Table 1. However, 
the disadvantage is that those readings alone are not enough to prove how these characters 
are pronounced. While they guide learners to pronounce characters as shown, they lack a 
clear and technical aspect of actual phonology. 
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(Example) 


The IPflof ft is /an/. An English example is ’’taken” whose IPA reading is /’teikan/. Few 
Chinese examples are ft (fen ; C ft ; IPA: / fan/) and ft ( shen ; ft ft] IPA: /gan/). 

On the other hand, if we consider English versions of ft and ft, the reading ”e” would be 
incorrectly read as /e/ (which is similar to ”e” in the English word ’’fence”). That is because 
the reading of ”e” depends on MM, and fUSf taken place. 


In short, mastering phonology is arguably essential to succeed in any of Chinese topolects. 
The example stresses that not all characters are one-to-one with the English readings. Since 
there are some phonological features those transcriptions lack, it’s reasonable to ask our¬ 
selves: how can we learn /TeT effectively to improve our perspective on Chinese phonology? 
Eithout any rote-memorization involved, we carefully analyze their readings entirely from 
scratch in ISection 2l 


Warning. Due to high level of technicality, the phonology explained becomes very deep 
after reading Section 2| Since there are plenty of cross-referencing involved, my advice is to 
be familiar with shapes first before learning phonology, which will compensate for mixing 
readings up. 


1.2 Handwriting 



Left to right: Seal, clerical, semi-cursive, cursive, regular 


Strokes and characters are very known in various of calligraphy throughout the history. Since 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean^] and Vietnamese^ typography all have intrinsic connections to 
scripts emphasized during ancient China, it is essential to grasp some ideas of their origins, 
which will help us gain a deeper insight of the writing technicality and beauty involved. So 
for this subsection, I would like to briefly introduce concepts that teach us the importance 
of making connections between Chinese calligraphy and art. 


9 IPA denotes International Phonetics Alphabets , which associate characters with phonetics. 

10 Currently, Vietnamese and Korean do not use in writing. However, it is important not to dismiss 

the fact that some of their vocabularies were borrowed from other languages, including Chinese and Japanese. 
For instance, Korean and Vietnamese orthographically borrowed the word from Japanese. My research 
proves that Korean ^ § has similar reading to Japanese as well as the Sino-Vietnamese reading of =r 












1.2.1 Chinese Scripts 

HE If ( Zhuanshu ; J±L X X v XX) is ’’seal script” introduced in various of different variants 
during ancient China. As its literal translation suggests, that style is used on seals, which 
shows that it heavily emphasizes presentations of oracle bone scripts (Chinese: 

Such written characters are recognized by more simplified strokes. That can be found on 
carved and written artifacts made out of materials, such as wood and/or jade. 

fJlUr (Lishu ; X— v XX) is ’’clerical script”^/] that was mistakenly said to be derived from 
the seal script during Han fH dynasty. In fact, the term ffcHf is linked to ’’vulgar writing”, 
which was inferred in Qin it period. Since the character fjc refers to ’’low-ranking subor¬ 
dinate, servant”, that suggests characters written in fiU are thicker and curvier, but also 
clearer in appearance than those written in HcISr. Because of their strokes, those characters 
resemble more of a square than a rectangle. 

frU ( Xingshu ; T — A- ' XX) is ”semi-cursive script” that spans since the fj§ dynasty. 
As its literal translation suggests, the strokes of the written characters resemble the normal 
handwriting. 


(Caoshu ; X ^ v XX) is ’’cursive script” that deviates from the standards of writ¬ 
ing HuA Its literal translation suggests ’’grass calligraphy”. However, it can sometimes be 
’’sloppy script”, which suggests written strokes flow into others for drastic simplifications 
and more elegant appearance. Characters written in X If are more presentable than the 
ones written 


fit Hr ( Kaishu ; X X v XX) is ’’regular script” that is highly well-known in typography 
and calligraphy. Since its literal translation suggests ” standard script”, that script involves 
characters with carefully and slowly written strokes, fit® is the most elaborate script we 
explored so far. 


11 M. Hi is also known as 111 X, he Hi and Jf, which are respectively ’’clerical characters”, ’’assistant 
script” and ” historical script”. 
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\fy\ (Examples) 








For the leftmost diagram, the characters on the left are written in whereas the char¬ 

acters on the right are written in licISr. Because of their differences in representations, H: 
H? characters are composed of unique structure and strokes. Their written strokes depend 
more on space than on standards of writing characters: 


• For the right H:, the radical form of ft are simplified with more vertical strokes, 
on the right contains more rectilinear strokes than the one on the left. 


• For the right w, the components are drawn together with one long vertical stroke, so 
that the components appear to be together. 


For the rightmost diagram, each of the writings is labeled by its respective 


$1 (Examples) 



ift 


m 


n 


For the leftmost diagram, the characters on the left are written in titHf, whereas the charac¬ 
ters on the right are written in ffcllr . They are similar in strokes. For the rightmost diagram, 
the characters are entirely written in iHHf. 
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The next image is another way to write ffcllr, which resembles H:® . As shown, the thickness 
of strokes varies throughout the writing. 

Fun Remark. If you do not have a working paintbrush suitable for calligraphy, the cheap¬ 
est tool to write IJlHf is a working marker (not with a worn out tip) since it is possible to 
control the thickness desired by varying the holding angle and the pressure applied to the 
tip. Since all markers work differently from others, experiment first to see if you can achieve 
some desirable difference in thickness. 


m (Examples) 



The leftmost diagram compares characters written in fit Hr and tr®, whereas the rightmost 
diagram compares characters written in Hf® and Iff®. As shown, Iff® lessens the number 
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of strokes needed to write a character. 


1.2.2 Strokes (ilia) 

While we learned how characters are written in five major scripts, we did not (explicitly) 
learn the importance of ’’stroke”, concerning their applications. The common method to 
practice handwriting is to write (or copy) characters as shown or presented. However, it is 
not enough to prove that it is effective. The ingredient that method lacks is the complete 
understanding of fundamental elements of art emphasized in Chinese calligraphy: 

• Lines are the key components in writing characters since each defines the stroke di¬ 
rection from one point to another. 

• Shapes guide us to visualize or approximate appropriate dimensions accordingly. 

• Understanding space helps us predict the relative radical and stroke positions when 
handwriting. 

Since Chinese stresses those a lot, understanding their key concepts helps us refine our hand¬ 
writing and also, our perspective on both Chinese linguistics and calligraphy. So before we 
proceed to handwriting, I would like to introduce Hilt ( bihua ; U— v TX Y v ), which is 
’’stroke” in Chinese. 


dtlSl has some interesting origin, concerning the discoveries during ancient China. Back in 
Jin # dynasty, a Chinese calligrapher (tiff: ( Wei Shud; X X v fXS v ) created the rules 
of writing tiilif'. In her book ( Bizhen tu\ *3 — v ikU? s ~k X ' ), she discovered 

that consists of seven types of Ht*. However, her work was disputed. The calligrapher 
Hj’lK. of Sui Pit dynasty discovered that by considering the character zfC, there are eight types 


of 



1. 


Ifi ( dian ; ^7 — 3 v ), which is literally ’’point”. By convention, it is also M (ce; ir 
ct v ), which refers to ” slanting”. 
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2. ( heng ; J ~X / ), which is literally ’’horizontal”. By convention, it is also £01 (/e; f} 

£')• 

3. M (shu; XX s ), which is literally ’’vertical”. By convention, it is also %§■ (red; 

Xv). 

4. fn) (gore; XX), which refers to ’’hook”. By convention, it is also IS (ti; ~k — s ). 

5. M ( tiao ; ~fc —X), which refers to ’’picking”. By convention, it is also W. (ce; iFct v ), 
which refers to ” an upward horizontal stroke”. 

6. fX (/he; t) Udk v ), which refers to ”sweeping”. That is equivalent to ( changpie ; 

X jc / X—1 1 v ), which refers to ”a long stroke falling downward toward the left”. 

7. Sit ( zhuo ; ik.XX ' ), which refers to ’’pecking”. That is equivalent to feij® ( duanpie ; 
X X X v X—Ik v ), which refers to ”a short stroke falling downward toward the left”. 

8. tX (red; "} Y v ), which refers to ”a stroke falling downward toward the right”. By 
convention, it is also W. ( zhe ; itct / ). 


Another type of HE It that I would also like to introduce is Jjf (zhe: ihX / ), which refers 
to ”a change in direction of a stroke”. There are also other types of EH It, which include If 
(wan; X X) and ( qu ; <( !_)). Both of these characters refer to ”bent/curved strokes”, 
where 

• ^-stroke ( D) faces to the right; 

• And -stroke (C ) faces to the left. 

All known HI3a are ordered based on their numbers given by GB (Guohiao HHK) standards. 
There are some patterns, involving the components in Mila. 
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Table 1.2.2a. Strokes Combination Pt. I (IjiHliC'nT) 


Names 

Remarks 

-—• 


From left to right; examples are aa, § and 4£. 



From bottom to top; examples are 42, A and A. 


m 

From top to bottom; examples are <j, A and A. 

/ 

mm 

Bottom emphasized more than top; examples are ft*, ftf( and A- 

i 


From top to bottom; examples are A, A and -fh 

i 

44E 

From top to bottom; examples are 31, 5 and M.. 

\ 

A44S 

From top to bottom; one example is A. 

j 


From top to bottom; examples are ft, A and 34. 


%, HI® 

From right to left; examples are A, A. and ft. 

) 

Mt, SI® 

From top to bottom; examples are A, Jb and A • 

\ 

m 

From top to bottom; examples are A, h and hi. 

\ 

■RJM, 

Extended Ifi; examples are 13 and fifi. 

j 

mu 

From right to left; examples are T\ A and W 



From top to bottom; examples are A, A and A. 

V 


From top to bottom; examples are A, A and A. 

V 

mm 

Top with M; from top to bottom; examples are A, 54 and A. 

a 

mm 

Top with tit; from top to bottom; examples are A, A and A. 


Bm 

Left with IS; from left to right; examples are A, A and 11. 

"V 

Bm 

Left with IS; examples are A, A and US. 

C 


From top to bottom; examples are iM and lit. 

) 

a 

From top to bottom. 

o 

m, m 

Counterclockwise from top-right; one example is O. 


As shown in Table 1.2.2a, 


1. The enumeration starts with the horizontal stroke. 

2. While rotating it counter-clockwise, it lists other strokes. 44 K and A44M are the 
strokes positioned after M. 

3. The strokes after A 44S are less linear than the previous. Therefore, the curviest 
strokes |S] and III come later before the enumeration begins finding any remaining 
compound 
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Table 1.2.2b. Strokes Combination Pt. II (ii:lltlS 1=T2) 


Names 

Remarks 

-7 

mm 

From top to bottom; examples are 7 and M. 

/! 

mm 

Slanted version of fit §7 examples are 7,, 7 and M. 

7 

mm 

Bottom with ftt; examples are 7, zK and M. 

7 

1114 

Straight strokes; examples are gfe, fit and fS. 

7 

MM, Miff 

Perpendicular strokes; examples are P, £ and 7- 

1 

MiB&j, m^ffm 

^-version of MM; examples are jfff, zK and bp. 

7 

mmm 

Slanted version of MS §7 examples are 7, 7 and 7. 

7 

tmm 

Slanted version of fftflliil; examples are 7, 7 and fife. 

1 

mmm, mmtf 

More turns; examples are [H], fifi and 7. 

7 

mmi mm 

Bottom with M; one example is kI- 

7 

lift 

Curvy bottom stroke; examples are 7 and 7. 

7 


inversion of M®; examples are 7 and 7. 

7 


More angular than previous; examples are ill and ifi. 


mmm, tmm 

Bottom curvier than top; examples are 7 and 7. 

7 

wmm 

Cusp formed; examples are ill and 7. 

7 

mmmm 

Contains angular stroke; examples are 7 and fifi. 

7 


Contains curvier strokes; examples are 17 and 7. 

7 

mmm, mmmjf 

More turns; one example is 

7 

mmmm, mmsfm 

Curvy bottom stroke; examples are 7 and tm. 


In Table 1.2.2b, those are in increasing order of component complexity. As we scroll 

down the list, the curvature of the final stroke changes gradually within some sequences of 
similar if! lit. For instance, from 7 to 7 , the final stroke becomes curvier than before. After 
that comes "X whose final stroke becomes more angular than the previous. 



Remark. Not all characters have only one unique representation, which is mainly due to 
the font. For instance, the character fit, which is composed of i_ and "if, can be presented 
differently in multiple fonts as shown above. The character on the right, which is written in 
bold titHf, clearly shows that it consists of 7. 
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Table 1.2.2c. Strokes Combination Pt. Ill (Ht3tlSl=r3) 


Names 

Remarks 

V 

sm 

From top to bottom; examples are t\l and ^c. 

L_ 

Mil, EJr 

Perpendicular strokes; examples are ill and ttt. 

L 

m g 

Curvier than the previous; examples are Hk and [ZhJ. 

L 

MftiU 

ill-version of M®; examples are ?L and E. 

h 

MUM, Mil lit 

More turns; examples are M and H. 

b 

Mil* 

More angular strokes; examples are HI and fj|. 

b 

mum, mmm 

ilJ-version of MIJf$t; examples are HI and M. 

J 


From top to bottom; examples are 'h and SJ. 

J 

§xi§| 

Written in two strokes; examples are @ and iff- 

J 

jglfgSj 

From top to bottom; one example is 



From top to bottom; examples are i and 

L 

mm 

Wider angle; examples are 5 and if- 

< 

wm, wiifi 

Rotated version of 3®ll; examples are and $f{(. 

b 

mm& 

Bottom stroke emphasized; examples are iX and 

b 

mi 

Angular strokes; one example is £k. 

b 

lillM 

Ill-version of fffillfltSl; examples are Fj and M. 

J 

m, 

From top to bottom; one example is ^ . 

) 

mm 

Rotated version of ill; examples are $J and m. 



From left to right; examples are and 

b 

mm 

Rotated version of Ira^ill; examples are LF and 1%. 


wmnm 

Extended version of ISA ill; one example is ML. 

a 


G'-like stroke; one example is ® . 


As we can see from these tables, most of these 1ftH follow the character placed in front. For 
instance, the name of b starts with the character |$&, which suggests that the first stroke 
taken place is b. The one that comes after b is J and then, ) and then, Since the 
stroke direction changes, we see that the first IpE®; in compound Iff It from Table 1.2.2b 
and 1.2.2c follows the I|E1 l order from Table 1.2.2a. 

With these information, we start learning the stroke order (in Chinese, ijSjit; bishun; *3 
— v F X b v ). While there are different standards and exceptions to write a character, 
the following is the general guidelines: 

1. The general rule to write a character is to start from top to bottom, and left to 
right, which works for some characters. Some examples are —*, Z1 and .n. 

2. For some characters, if horizontal and vertical He 111 cross each other, start with 
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horizontal before vertical. Few examples are and One of the exceptions is 
since the vertical Wi-Ht comes first before the horizontal. 

3. The strokes that span come last. That is: vertical that pass through many 

other Ijijll are written after those that they pass. Few examples are ^ and ^5. 

4. For diagonals, start with right-to-left diagonals before left-to-right. Few exam¬ 
ples are ~SC and . One of the exceptions is which involves left-to-right diagonal 
before right-to-left. 

5. For some symmetrical radicals or characters, start with the center stroke before 
working outside. Few examples are 7jC and zJC. Some exceptions are 5^8 and TpJ 
where the components on the left are written before the ones on the right. 

6. For some characters that contain top-spanning radicals, like P and P, work with 
the enclosing component before components inside. Few examples are S§ and 
1 * 1 . 

7. For some characters that contain bottom-spanning radicals, like i_ and start the 
bottom enclosing component last. Some examples are ill, M and P. 

8. For some characters, dots and minor components come last. Some examples are 
5, zR and T|l. 


(Example) 


Traditional 

J yL yL >yL >yb 

Taiwan and Hong Kong 

•yl? 'P.'j& 

Japan 

* 7 7 Z'iL 

PRC (People’s Republic of China) 

*)/?>' 'Ca >IL >yb 


The chart include all ways to write the character !lP which is due to their standards (set 
by the governments in PRC, Hong Kong, Taiwan and Japan) prescribed to the standard 
character sets. 


Since the strokes of iT h are related to the strokes of they all follow same The 

special exception is the character 0, which is written in three strokes. 
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Table 1.2.2d. Zhuyin Stroke Order 

Strokes 

Stroke Order 

Strokes 

Stroke Order 

1 

ft ft 

2 

Y Y Y 

2 

n » nr 

2 

c 

2 

51*7 ft 

3 


1 

ft ft 

2 

ft ft ft 

2 

« 1 <1 

2 


2 

r~r 

2 

X] lb t| 

1 

< < 

2 

T~T 

4 

tu, J_4 

3 

4 ' * 4 

3 

f f f 

3 

0 UDB 

2 

T F 

2 


2 

LLL 

1 

—= 

2 

Y/Y 

2 

U iu U 

3 

Y sN N/ Y 

2 


2 


3 

-y: 

3 


1 

\\ 

3 

& A 

2 

xzx 

2 

ft"” ft 

1 

ftft 

3 

A “A A 

1 

LL 

2 

JU A 



Notice that count is determined by Table 1.2.2a, 1.2.2b and 1.2.2c, starting with the 
compound is]!:. For instance, the character ft contains three separate lines. However, since 
they are not considered compound, they cannot be isolated, which are altogether counted as 
one Ijilt. For some other characters, such as FI and i±L. multiple are involved since the 
enclosing content cannot be entirely written in either clockwise or counter-clockwise motion. 
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Since majority of characters resemble close to the shape of a square, which contains four 
congruent sides and angles, we cannot dismiss the importance of managing written lines. 
While they are simply lines, they are treated as our powerful cues, which make practicing 
handwriting surprisingly simple. In theory, if at least one line is formed, it is definitely 
possible to manage lengths and positions for next No matter how the order starts, it’s 

the length and the position that rise attention to three elements mentioned earlier in this 
subsubsection - line, shape and space. 


j$| (Example) 




©rFi ©as 

+1 +H 



as r , 

ooa«-r> 


a 


\ 


as ©as 

OOQ OOQ / 

T a]aVa 



+1 




In the first step, the horizontal Ijilt, which signals the relative position and width of the 
left-hand radical II. With that stroke, the components run down to M, which is below three 
□. After that comes M also written from top to bottom. Under each numbered step dis¬ 
plays the number of to write certain components. The rectangular boxes and axes 

approximate the anticipated sizes and positions of the radicals within the character. 


Remark. Crossing El with J is one way to write M. In other standards, M is written 
with an extra If:®. That is: the top component E3 is written before bottom exponents. 
The extra IjlH comes from the center vertical line, intersecting the top and bottom lines. 


Before you proceed to the exercises, read the entire information of \Subseciwn T. 4 Then, try 
out the following exercises to the best of your ability without looking. The answers to those 
problems can be found, starting in | 'Page 54 
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fnjjii 1 (Exercise 1) 

Practice handwriting all ££eT. Then, for each written character, determine whether it’s 
■fit, jYW or aft-fit. 

fnlMI 2 (Exercise 2) 

For each of the following statements, determine whether it is true (IE) or false (i$|): 

(i) Each and every character must have only one unique representation as presented in all 
fonts. 

(ii) There are different standards in writing some characters. 

(iii) There are multiple script variants to write characters. 

(iv) After writing the character tJC, we see that the correct number of is eight. 


1.3 Dictionaries 

Thousands of years ago, people of M dynasty developed various of dictionaries. Here are 
some types of dictionaries they came up with: 

• Semantically organized dictionaries: The oldest dictionary known is Erya Hfi, 
which classifies certain types of words in chapters. For instance, words that pertain to 
plants are listed in ’’Explaining Plants”, whereas words that pertain to trees are listed 
in ” Explaining Trees”. 

• Graphically organized dictionaries: All characters are ordered by their radicals. 
The famous example is the dictionary t&MflX (Shudwen Jiezi ; f 3 X cT Xh y A — 
At v s ) found during 100 CEp^j As its name suggests, it explains and analyzes each 
and every component of the character. It found 540 radicals, which is fl^ti ( bushou ; 
X X v M X v ) in Chinese. Another famous example is fHJXXlBt, which lists 214 
Hf. Nowadays, it became standard for searching (MX. 

• Phonetically organized dictionaries: All MX are ordered by rimes and tones. 
The first dictionary found is f^JlS ( Qieyun ; A —\t v U h v ), which is ’’Cutting 
(Spelling) Rimes”. Their content was later expanded in Hcflt ( Guangyun] X X yt v 
U h s ) and Hlal ( Jxyun ; A — / U h s ). 

• Function-organized dictionaries: Each and every is organized based on their 
functions. For instance, in one of the categories, MX is organized by their grammar 
(i.e. verb, noun, adjectives). 

12 Common Era is the notation for BCE and CE. Some text uses AD, which is Anno Domini. In Latin, 
it stands for ”in the year of the Lord”, which makes reference to the time Christ was born (BC; ”Before 
Christ”). 
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Currently, there are plenty types of dictionaries developed. Some of the categories that they 
focus on include idioms, vernacular literature and loanwords. Even so, the main issue is that 
since all humans are different, it is important to keep in mind that not all users have the 
same amount of knowledge or interest in linguistics as others do. For instance, there are 
some who do not know how to use nPHf index while some others do not know how to use 
fi eT index. Therefore, some dictionaries include more indexes, such as eT index, and 
detailed information to cater those without any familiarity to the material. 


m (Example) 


— ffil 

32 xocto 

67 * 

1 — 

(TC) 

68 tb 

2 1 

<*) 

<J 6 > 

3 ) 

33 xj* 

69 3F 

4 ^ 

34 

70 K 

5 £ <-AL 

(*) 

71 lh 

J ) 

35 P 

72 £<£) 

~ m 

36 p 

73 H<0|=l) 

6 + 

37 rU 

U!) 

7 r<r> 

38 lJj 

74 H(M) 

« c 

39 -f 

75 JSUjD 

9 h< h> 

40 ^ 

76 4^ 

<3> 

(* > 

77 

io nui) 

41 X 

78 

w> 

42 & 

79 ^ 

(D 

(t ) 

(&) 

11 AO/) 

43 lift) 

80 -£(&#) 

12 A(A i ) 

44 f- 

81 

<A) 

(f ) 

82 

(A) 

45 p(H) 

83 JftO?) 

13 ^ 

( f ) 

84 X 

<n> 

46 ^ 

(X) 

14 b 

<U 

(tf) 

15 JL 

47 H(3Jl) 

85 Jf<J^]) 

is A(jro 

48 j=> 

86 ft 

17 

49 g 

87 A 

18 > 

50 *=* 

88 M<®) 

O') 

51 

89 & 

19 — 

52 A 

90 £ 

(i) 

53 ~l(M) 

91 A 

20 U 

54 /jN(>k) 

92 A(^) 

21 p< a) 

55 ^ 

93 4 

< p*> 

56 

<M\) 

CP£) 

(£) 

94 

22 D(A 1J ) 

(Jl) 

(*) 

23 J) 

57 & 

95 ^<t/J*) 

24 A 

58 <« 

(^) 

25 X 

P m 

<£) 

26 5_ 

59 ^(5) 

</JO 

<B) 

60 A(^*> 

96 mm 

—• [fflj 

61 ^(#) 

97 A( ? A) 

27 A 

(^) 

£ il 

28 I 

62 A 

<$) 

29 ±(±) 

63 % 

98 m 4 ) 

w 

64 A(^) 

99 # 

30 if 

65 

100 ft 

31 A 

66 $(ft) 

ioi A(H) 


(JO 

142 A 

179 $ 

102 & 

143 #<A£) 

(M) 

103 g 

144 ft 

180 ® 

104 ft 

145 ^(-w-) 

181 Mfe 

105 HU 

146 $ 

182 ft 

106 M 

147 

183 § 

<$) 

-t il 

184 H 

107 £ 

148 £($) 

185 £(*) 

108 A 

149 £ 

(Jft) 

109 a 

150 # 

186 ^ 

110 

($) 

187 ft 

HI 

151 H 

(#) 

112 4(H) 

152 ^ 

(^) 

113 f* 

153 M 

~h m 

114 

154 & 

188 H 

115 A 

(#) 

189 ^ 

(T) 

155 g(i^) 

OP§) 

<^) 

<m> 

190 H 

116 JE(iE) 

<ji) 

191 H 

H7 JK 

156 Jg 

-f—m 

(<K) 

157 £(£) 

192 ft 

118 A 

158 £3 ( [5 

<^> 

119 ^ 

159 ft 

(^) 

(#) 

160 ^(i_) 

(H) 

A @i 

161 A 

(Jfe) 

120 A 

162 £ 

193 H 

121 

163 ^ 

194 j£ 

122 £<*) 

164 ft<&) 

+ ~ ii 

123 g 

165 ft 

195 jffl 

124 jBffflJfgf) 

166 i ) 

196 ^ 

125 jfo 

167 

197 ^ 

126 M(H) 

A il 


127 $ 

168 ft 

198 ^ 

128 /fc(ifc) 

169 ^ 

m) 

129 * 

170 m 

199 ft 

130 ^ 

(^) 

“hES ij 

131 ft 

171 *(*) 

200 ft 

132 § 

172 ft 

<») 

133 ff(M-) 

(m 

“hill 

134 ft 

173 ^(H) 

(It) 

135 ^ 

174 ft 

tAi 

136 jfa. 

175 JfL(P£) 

(II) 

137 ft 

176 

+-bS 

138 £ 

177 ft(ft) 

201 M 

139 #<pf> 

(H) 

(ft) 

140 ^(4) 

178 ^ 


141 #(^) 

A a 



The characters shown above are all nPHf 


in h? 1=T index. They sort as follows: 
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(i) Find r[jHT under which it is listed. The index orders them based on their number of 
ip:la in ascending order. 

(ii) Search for the character according to the number of iSM, which is determined by 

Number of llEla of the Whole — Number of llEla of hI^HT 

Here are some examples of searching characters by 

• For some characters whose components are separable, they can be searched by their 

semantic components, which are also known as ’’dictionary components”. Y- 

(, xmgshengzi ; T —Z- y J 3 2- v ), which are ”phonosemantic characters”, are some 

examples that can be found in r[jHT index within short period of time. Since its literal 
translation suggests ’’sound” and ’’type”, M gives away the clue. For instance, if we 
want to find tH in the list, look at fh- : which suggests the reading of fix follows the 
reading of . 

• Otherwise, the rules for finding are irregular. For instance, IE whose components 
are —* and it belong to categories of and it. However, it does not believe to the 
category of I . 


Some dictionaries include EEs' index, which is used to assist those who cannot search for 
a particular character via radicals only. That index sorts characters according to MPS 
(Mandarin Phonetic Symbol) Index: 

1. Sort the characters according to their MM, it#, and then HIS (increasing 

numeral order). 

2. Then, for characters containing exactly the same reading, sort in the order of radicals. 


To see how it works, consider the table below, which is a sketch of registering EEteT readings 
in dictionaries: 


Table 1.3. Zhuyin Combinations (EE"i=fMl=r) 

Type 

MM 


it# 

Examples 

1 

/ 



All characters in MM- 

2 

/ 


/ 

, aw, nw 

3 

/ 

/ 


id X, A u 

4 

/ 

/ 

/ 

«XY, TXW, M u^, <u# 

5 



/ 

All characters in fitSt. 

6 


/ 


All characters in 

7 


/ 

/ 

—Y, X#, LHf- 
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where 5SM is not taken to consideration. Since the type numbers are all in ascending 
order, we can follow them to order the readings. However, since there are more than one 
possible selection in each category, the index instead chooses the next character in the target 
category. For instance, if all readings containing *0 are looked through, then we move on to 
X. Therefore, the character register and sorting run as follows: 


1. Choose the first character from MM-. which is ^7. As shown in Table 3, that belongs 
to Type 1. 

2. To check, find at least one character, containing *0 and 9pM- If at least one character 
of that reading exists, add to the list. Otherwise, skip. 

3. Proceed to Type 2, which includes fit'®. Since we want each character in fill At to be 
checked, repeat Step 2 for Type 2 combinations while keeping 0 and running through 
URM in order. 

4. Proceed to Type 3, which includes . Since Type 3 combinations miss MM: sorting 
them in the order of ;/k~j=r does not work. So choose the first character from j'i' Af, 
which is —. Then, repeat Step 2 while keeping 0. Distinct *0 —-readings are filtered. 

5. Proceed to Type 4, which includes both ;/kAr and flAfc. Repeat Step 3 while keeping 
0— altogether. 

6. Repeat Step 4-5 for the remaining not used. 

7. Since the readings containing the same MM are all checked, proceed to the next M 
M, which corresponds to Type 1. Repeat the previous steps for filtering ^-readings. 

8. Repeat Step 7 for the remaining MM- 

9. Now that all readings of Type 1, 2, 3 and 4 are checked, proceed to Type 5. Since the 
final part is like the beginning, repeat 3-6 while only looking at /('AT, fiTf and Hif. 

10. Characters of the same readings are finally sorted by radicals and number of strokes. 


Those with prior experience of Mandarin Chinese would think that checking nonexistent 
readings are not necessary. For instance, checking 'A is not necessary since it does not 
contain a minimal vowel (Section 2). While this is correct, there are actually reasons of 
testing Type 1 combinations: 


1. Simplicity: That eliminates unnecessary parameters during the sorting. As long as 
the structure of Mandarin Chinese (including phonology rules) are not adjusted, the 
results will always be the same, even if we know the readings do not exist. 

2. Completeness: Despite the readings that do not exist in /TAT table, there are some 
’’nonstandard” readings that do not exist in the table, but exist in Mandarin. For 
instance, HXY / does not exist in the table. However, the existing character with 
that reading is fee. 
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\fy\ (Example) 


*i rnmnurmri 



index from A New Practical Chinese-English Dictionary published in 1972. 

The following image is an example of how characters are arranged in eT index chart. As 
shown, some characters, starting with ^7, are listed. Since the character number (labeled 
on the right of the character) is determined by its radical and the number of strokes, these 
numbers are entirely in ascending order. 


Also notice that after ^7 A- v come ^7-characters, containing ^k~j=T (from Type 2 to Type 
3). The reading that comes after ^7— v is ^7—1T (from Type 3 to Type 4) since they 
did not find any characters of readings between — v and —IT. We see that if both 
distinct readings have those in common, the one that does not contain MmM goes first. After 
"t?—A- v comes ^7 X since — comes before X in (Table 1). The index continues to 

search and add any known ^7 X-reading before proceeding to ^7 U and then, ~k. 


Before you proceed to the exercises, read \Subse^wn Of Then, try out the following exer¬ 
cises to the best of your ability without looking. The answers to those problems can be found, 
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starting in \Page 55. 


EB 


fn!® 1 (Exercise 1) 

Sort the following characters in the correct order: 

Y, , It, c, «, r, -, M, 1(7, n, -5, 0 , A, X, U, T, l 7 

ft*!® 2 (Exercise 2) 

True (IE) or false (IT): Each and every IHY listed must occur once in IT "eT index. 

®® 3 (Exercise 3) 

Suppose we want to sort an arbitrary list of ten thousands of characters taken from 

We know that characters can be sorted by IT XT readings and then, by radicals and 
strokes. But instead we consider the following method: 

1. Sort all characters by radicals and strokes. 

2. Run through the whole steps of listing characters by their IT eT readings in order, 
starting with characters, containing — stroke. 

Will that method give the same result as the one we learned? If so, why? Otherwise, give a 
counterexample. 

Fun Remark. If we consider the positions of IT s' characters only, there 2 3 — 1 = 7 total 
types of combinations, excluding 5SM. If we then play around with all IT eT characters and 
381® we learned, there are (22 x 4 x 14 x 6) - 1 = 7391 total possible combinations to play 
with! 
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2 Consonants (S®) 

Recall that MM is categorized in the order of place of articulation. In linguistics, a place 
of articulation refers to a point or a region of contact, where at least one moving part of the 
mouth obstructs the air passed through the vocal tract. Without going further, we take some 
steps back and then, ask ourselves: How does the term ’’articulation” play the significant 
role in listing MM? To answer this, consider the following diagram: 



where 

• The labels in blue denote the parts around the palatej^} 

• The labels in crimson red denote the parts around the tongue. 

• The labels in black denote parts other than the palate or the tongue. 

When consonants are pronounced, at least one point of articulation within the mouth oc¬ 
curs. The following are the most important terms that help simplify technical consonant 
vocabularies used in linguistics: 

1. W/W (chun] X Xh / ) is ’’lips”. 

13 The palate is the roof of the mouth. 
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2. ® (chi: K v ) is ’’teeth”. 

3. ( chiyin ; K v — h ' ) is ”gum”, the soft tissue around the teeth. 

4. fijifl ( ying’e ; —Z- s <*7 s ) is ’’hard palate”, which takes place on the roof of the 
mouth. 


5. ifeU ( ruan’e ; 0X^ v c*7 s ) is ’’soft palate”, which takes place behind fiMil. 

6. HfM (shemian ; T 3 & y PI — T s ) is literally the surface of the tongue. 

7. Iff® ( shegen ; f <*7 ' ® ®) is literally ’’the root/back of the tongue”. 

With Table 1 in hand, it follows that the order of the first three categories are as follows: 

1. T A H C are classified in WeT (labial; literally ”lip sound”). Their pronunciations 
are produced after the lips (W) open. 

2. t] are classified in itffipf (alveolar; literally ”gum sound”), which is also 
known as TT T Af. Their pronunciations are produced while the tip of the tongue 
(Iffft) touches the inner side of the gum (itfll). 

3. (( T T are classified in ©dll Af (velar; literally ’’soft palate sound”), which is also 
known as it®"if. Their pronunciations are produced while the back of the tongue (It 
1^) touches the soft palate (tfcSI). 


Unlike these consonants we discussed, which suggest they can be pronounced like their 
English counterparts, the consonants in the last three categories focus primarily on how the 
tongue articulates. For clarity, the character It is used: 


1. In standard linguistics, MKT are classified in (palatal; literally’’hard palate 

sound”). They also belong to ftffity"H, which is also known as 1tM"H 14 (coronal; 
literally ’’tongue crown sound”). Even though fiJlil is positioned between 




and 


lAAf 

1 m 


their pronunciations are produced while the front part of the tongue extended 
toward the hard palate (fiMil). Touching the hard palate violates the lexical order of 
consonants since the articulations of (("IT are known. So to avoid that complication, 
I chose , which is consistent with the articulation. 


2. it K T0 are classified in (retroflex; literally ”curl/roll tongue sound”), which 

is also known as l!lff~i=r (literally ’’raise tongue sound”). As these literal transla¬ 
tion suggests, the pronunciations are pronounced while the tongue is raised (but not 
touching the palate) and rolled at the same time. 

3. In standard linguistics, T A are classified in ® ® ll Af (denti-alveolar; literally 
’’teeth gum sounds”), which suggests their pronunciations are pronounced while the 
tongue flattens evenly against the teeth and the gum. However, the term TTAf 
(blade-alveolar; literally ’’flat tongue sound”) is chosen to differentiate the place of 
articulation. 

14 AT W (sheguan ; U A / TXT) is derived from the front flexible part of the tongue. 
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In the order of consonants, the system can finally be established: 


Table 2. Consonant Phonology 


Pmym 

IPA 

Method of Articulation 

V 

b 

P 

Similar to an English b (front side of the lips). 

X 

p 

P h 

Aspirated ” b”; Similar to a strong letter ” p” as in ” pit”. 

n 

m 

m 

Similar to an English m. 

c 

f 

f 

Similar to an English f. 

X 

d 

t 

Similar to an English d (close to the teeth). 

X 

t 

t h 

Aspirated ”d”; Similar to a strong letter ”t” as in ’’top”. 

X 

n 

n 

Similar to an English n. 

X 

i 

i 

Similar to an English 1. 

« 

g 

k 

Similar to a sharp-sounding g (touching soft palate). 


k 

k h 

Aspirated ” k”; similar to a strong letter ” k” as in ” kill”. 

r 

h 

X 

Tongue recedes farthest from month. 

A 

j 

t£ 

Front part of tongue rising. 

< 

q 

t£ h 

Aspirated ”j”; from ”j”, tongue recedes slightly backward 15 . 

T 

X 

c 

From ” q”, tongue recedes backward with softened English ” sh”. 

i±L 

zhi, zh- 

t§ 

Tongue rolls upward and raises with ”j” 16 -like pronunciation. 

4 

chi, ch- 

t§ h 

Aspirated ”zh”; similar to ch in English ’’chat”. 

r 

shi, sh- 

§ 

Like an English sh; from ”ch”, tongue recedes back. 

0 

ri, r- 


Like an English initial r; from ”sh”, tongue recedes back more. 

T 

zi, z- 

ts 

Tongue flattens with ”zh” 17 -like pronunciation. 

-t 

ci, c- 

ts h 

Aspirated ”z”; tongue recedes back 18 . 


si, s- 

s 

From ”c”, tongue recedes back more. 


where the approximate points of articulation are as shown in the diagram below: 

15 The point for the tongue to recede backward is for consonant contrast. With the tongue positioned 
close to M mark, the pronunciation would sound closer to A than to since that would imply the soft 
pronunciation of . 

16 Since A and ik are both unaspirated affricates, their pronunciations can be related. 

17 By the similar reason, it and T are both unaspirated affricates. Therefore, their pronunciations can 
be related. 

18 The reason for tongue positioned toward the back of a vocal tract has to do with consonant distinction. 
Without that, the pronunciation would be closer to T than to It is the teeth, the lips and the tongue 
that obstruct the air flow. 
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As we discovered, the order of consonants starts from the front of the lips to the palate 
and then, below. The black points denote the place of articulations, involving the point of 
contact. The red points approximate the position within the mouth, where the particular 
part of the tongue meets during the beginning of articulation. Once the tongue reaches one 
of those points, it shifts toward the back of the vocal tract. 


Note that the characters J±L, ^, f 3 , 0, T, M and A contain more than one possible read¬ 
ings. When the character is only used - whether or not the tonal mark is used - it ends with 
a vowel ”i”, which is its minimal vowel rP (not used in transcription). Those can be used 
to represent a character. Otherwise, if either dr"H or fMM takes place, then the minimal 
vowel is neglected in /TAf combinations. Examples are provided in 

M (Example) 


Section 4 


The following are some of the characters that use either of those MM- 


^ 0 M v 




A 


where the pinyin readings are respectively zhi, chi , shi. n, zi, ci and si. Notice that sounds 
of MM are similar. To prevent ih, if and f* from merging respectively into "P, M and 
A, differentiate their tongue positions, so that ”P, M and A do not fall in H!ilf~i=r case. 
That follows the literal translations of MM and that we discussed. 


Before you proceed to the exercises, read \SeMwn d| entirely. Then, try out the following 
exercises to the best of your ability without looking. The answers to those problems can be 
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found, starting in\Page ~55. 


Pul® 1 (Exercise l) 

Practice the readings in the order Sphf are in. Then, repeat for the reversed order. 

fuj® 2 (Exercise 2) 

True (IE) or False (i$|): Each and every MM category has a unique Chinese name. 

Pull! 3 (Exercise 3) 

i±L % f and ~P ir are sets that primary school students in Taiwan have trouble differen¬ 
tiating. One possible solution for this is: 

1. Read ~PirA each with the short vowel — (which sounds like ”e” as in ’’see”) at the 
end. That is: read "P—, ®— and A— at that order. 

2. Sing ® (/a; f) Y) thrictp*} 

3. Repeat Step 1 for it % j 3 . 

For the following parts of the exercise, consider only the essential parts of the mouth. This 
exercise assesses how strategic your learning skills are. 

(a) Explain the reason why reading out the extended — would help. 

(b) Will the method also work if J±L, % and f are read first before ■P, ir and ? If 
so, prove that starting from Step 1, the difference can be realized. Otherwise, give a 
counterexample that shows the method is not effective. 

(c) Suppose you are in a situation, where you instruct your classmate to try the solution. 
Since he is interested in shortcuts, he thinks that Step 2 is not important, so he plans 
to try out Step 1 and 3 only. Would that method be more effective than the previous? 
If so, how? Otherwise, disprove it. 


19 The term thrice means ’’three times” 
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3 Medials and Rhymes (ffMaHSI®) 


Mandarin dialects, including PRC’s H ffiM ( Pu tonghua ,; XX v WX/- fXY v ), have 


different variations of phonology. From Section 2 , when reading J±L, P, X\ 0, *P, M or A, 
the backed sound is involved, which serves as an example of acrolectap^l Taiwanese Mandarin 
HM ( Guoyu ; (( X ' U v ). The noticeable difference between these dialects is that 
acrolectal HM is influenced by the phonology of Taiwanese Minnarp] USm ( minnanyu ; 
FI— h v ~b xt ? ' L) v ). For instance, consider the following readings of ft: 


la M§S:/wsi)/ 
HM:/wug/, wxr] 

)M:/ar)/, /or)/ 


where 

• The pinyin reading for that character is weng. However, the way these IPA Mandarin 
readings are transcribed in two different dialects is different. For i=f M M case, the 
reading is somewhere between X h and X X- because of its phonology. On the other 
hand, for linn case, the reading is XX-. 

• The POJ reading (used to transcribe [MllXfnn) is either any (vernacular) or ong (liter¬ 
ary). Approximate /P eT readings are respectively about O and 

The reading in HM is similar to the reading in lilitKlflfM since vowels sound close to each 
other. Without noting those distinctions, ft would sound more like X whose IPA reading 
is /won/. That would render HIM less standard than the one including some exceptions on 
the reading of X-. Therefore, to avoid any possibility of mishearing one vowel as another, 
the standards of pronunciations were established. 

Out of all characters in Table 1, ft XT and MmM are the most complex components. While 
the pronunciations of MM are regular, the pronunciations of and MmM are not. So to 
simplify the learning process, here is the outline for this section: 

1. Treat XA and basic ilPf as vowels. We will discuss their usages later. 

2. Apply those to compound iMM, which helps define their readings. 

3. Enumerate all possible combinations, involving pM=T and tiX- We consider them in 
acrolectal HM case. More info is explained in 

20 An acrolect is the variety of speech that is considered the standard form in many occasions, whereas 
a basilect is the variety of speech that diverges from the standard form. The linguist of African American 
English, William Stewart, coined those terms in 1965. 

21 The term ’’Minnan” is the transliteration of IKjpff, which literally means ’’Southern Min”. Even though 
the term ’’Hokkien”, which comes from t'ffllluh, is used, Taiwan does not use that for political reasons; either 
fiop, M'Mna (derived from Japanese u Xtn) or [MIPUhp is used. 


Subsection 3.2 
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3.1 Vowels (tCT=T ) 


Recall that from |Subsection TTT , we see that characters with individual vowels are —, X, 
U, Y, Y, <T, ct and dk. As we discovered earlier, their pronunciations behave distinctly 
when combined with some consonants. That suggests at least one of these vowels contains 
multiple allophonci-p] The list of all possible allophones are as follows: 


Table 3.1a. Individual Vowels (■P-TC'eT) 


Pmym 

IPA 

Category 

Method of Articulation 

— 

i 

i 


Similar to e in English ” see”. 

X 

u 

u 

Similar to o in English ” do”. 

o 

u 

Between IPA o and u. 

u 

ii 

y 

Similar to German ii 23 , French u or X—. 

Y 

a 

a 


Similar to a in English ” bra”. 

X 

o 

0 

Similar to a in American English ” awe”. 


e 

X 

Similar to vowel sound in English ” done”. 

d ± 

e/e 

8 

Similar to e in English ” sleigh”. 


where 


• Y, cT, ct and dT are automatically in fp-aldp: ( danyunmu ; d7 X LI U v HX v ), 
which literally means literally ” single rhyme”. 

• The standard individual reading of X is /u/. Its vowel can change based on the initial. 

• The reading of ”e” is irregular. 


We can now apply the concepts of pronouncing individual vowels to work out IMfS'fit 
(_ fuyunmu ; CX v Lib v HX v ), which literally means ’’complex rhymes”: 


Table 3.1b. Complex Rhymes (WlWiW) 

/£ s 

Pmym 

IPA 

Method of Articulation 

y? 

ai 

ai 

Implies Y — with open front Y. 

\ 

ei 

ei 

Implies dh— with close-mid df\ 

£ 24 

ao 

au 

Implies Y X with open back Y and inflected X. 

X 

ou 

ou 

Implies X X with inflected X. 


where 

22 In linguistics, an allophone is a particular spoken sound that represents a single phoneme. A Chinese 
example is the aspirated p (or X) in the character 5$, which reads A dT v . 

23 The vowel ii does not exist in English. 

24 Some articles show that the IPA reading of X is /ao/, which misses the important point that /a/ 
becomes /a/, because of /u/. 
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• For , Y follows —, but altogether pronounced with tongue brought forward. An 
English example is the greeting interjection ”hi” whose IPA reading is /hai/. 


• For df" follows —, but with close-mid vowel tongue articulation. An English ex¬ 
ample is the word ’’hate” whose IPA reading is /heit/. 

• For X, Y follows X. X sounds similar to ”ow” in ”cow” whose IPA reading is /kau/. 

Next, we look at H-fS'fif ( biyunmu ; *0 — / U Z 7 V FIX V ), which are far more complex 
than the previous. Since it is literally ’’nasal rhymes”, the nasal consonants must occur 
at the end. So consider the s* character and the Chinese character 71. Since the 
characters are positioned at the end, not on the front, include the vertical stroke for each of 
them, so that we have 1 and Tit. Looking at the characters one-by-one, we have that 

1. has the same reading as its counterpart ~b. 

2. 7t has few possible readings: 

(a) wu, which corresponds to X s ; 

(b) wu, which corresponds to X; and 

(c) wang (with -ng appended), which corresponds to X jc as a variant form of /fc. 

Since we are interested in nasal finals, then the reading of Tit corresponds to -ng (IPA: 
/rj/), which simply comes from the ending part of jc. The point of using TC is for 
distinction. 


Therefore, we have 


Table 3.1c. Nasal Rhymes (H-fS'fif) 

Z£"i=r 

Plnyln 

IPA 

Method of Articulation 

*5 

an 

an 

Implies Y 

en 

Implies 

h 

en 

an 

Implies with schwa. 

± 

ang 

or] 

Implies Y Tit with open back Y. 

25 

Z- 

eng 

M) 

Implies ctTIL 

up 

Implies XTIt. 


where 


For Z X the standard reading is /an/. It reads /en/ for some characters. 


For H (similar to ”un” in English ”sun”, but with ”e” sounding closer to 
’’about”), the IPA reading /x/ becomes /a/ from ct. 


” a” in 


25 Some articles point out that A has a reading /an/, which emphasizes a reduced vowel. However, 
Mandarin Chinese has two distinct ways of reading A, which is inconsistent with the conclusions the articles 


came up with. More examples are given in Subsection 3.2 and Section 4 
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• For jc (similar to ”ong” in ’’King Kong”, but with /a/ articulation), the reading of 
Y changes. 

• For X- (similar to ”ung” in English ’’fungus”, but with the tongue positioned back¬ 
ward), /ur)/ is currently the standard reading in HM case. Its reading changes based 
on the initial. 

Last but not least, has JL, the final character in the list. Since it was derived from 

its reading is er (IPA: /bq/). It is the character that is expressed alone in any of eT 
combinations. 


$1 (Example) 

if* 

The characters above contain ) L. Those are three readings commonly taught in Mandarin 
Chinese. 



3.2 Medial and Rhyme Combinations (TC'aifi.'H') 

Recall that from Subsection l.l[ one of the patterns for combining s* characters 


is: 


nixl^T — 


+ H# 


For this subsection, since we are interested in understanding the combinations of /f”i=r and 
KMM, look at 

MH = bYilr + fit# 

To start, consider H#, which are 

Y, <r, t, v, f?, A, X, *$, h, ±, J-, )l 

Since it is possible that s* combinations do not consist of include 0, so that we 

have 


0, Y, X, t, -E-, A, X, X, h, ±, A, ;i 

By convention, those are classified in Y-final group. By the similar reason, we can also 
extend to 


0, —, X, U 
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So that if we combine XXf with fflX, we have found three other groups: —-final, X-final 
and U-final. Since there are 14 characters in Y-final group, which can be used to combine 
with one of the characters above, we have 14 x 4 = 56 combinations in all: 

Y-group :0, Y, X, ct, dh, X, X, X, X, X, X, X, Ji 

—-group :—, —Y, —X, —'£, —fib, —X, — X, — £, —X, — X, —X, — ±, — X, — 71 

X-group :X, XY, X27, X ct, X-tb, XX, XX, X£, XX, XX, XX, X±, XX, X1L 

U-group :U, UY, UX, U±, Udb UX, U X, U£, UX, UX, UX, U±, UX, U1L 

where if no SIX takes place, then 

• — has the pinyin reading ”yi-” (IPA: /j/, /i/), following the reading of its vowel ”i” 
(IPA: /!/). 

• X has the pinyin reading ”wu-” (IPA: /w/, /u/), following the reading of its vowel 
”u” (IPA: /u/). 

• U has the pinyin reading ”yu-” (IPA: /q/, /y/), following the reading of its vowel ”u” 
(IPA: /y/). 

So the method of practice reading those combinations is as follows: 

1. Do not look at 31!)!. Read each of the characters one-by-one, starting from the left. 

2. Once those are read, read altogether with Si!. 

Since the individual vowels of X'"h are regular, the following method also works when all 
characters in the final are read altogether: 

1. Do not look at Sif. Read what is presented. 

2. Then, read altogether with SM. 


m (Examples) 





^ - 



X* V 




X v 





The following are some characters that contain X-readings. Those with only one iTUr char¬ 
acter can be read once. So X is read first before the one with SI!. 


Unlike some languages, Chinese is heavily syllable-timed, which follows the concept of 
’’isochrony”. In linguistics, the term ’’isochrony” divides the time length of rhythmic speech 
into approximately even intervals. Since there are vocabularies that can be composed of 
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more than one iHx , we cannot neglect that making a reasonable number of short pauses 


is essential. Running through one long string of concatenated words without any pause often 
confuses listeners to think of that as one long word instead of one expression, consisting of 
separate words. So for a clear communication, pauses are usually made between words, so 
that each syllable is said at a right time. 


\fy\ (Examples) 


174- MX _ 
rz* ^ /5v^ v 




U ' 


Notice that these characters each contain The steps to read them are to start with {}' 

TeT first before fit"®. Then, read them altogether with SttJn]. The method for each character 
is executed as follows: 


+ b 

+ X. 


—h 

U + h - 

-»• Uh 

—X. v 

U - 

U ' 

—h —X. v 

- 

->■ Ub 


U 


An alternate method is to read each of compound readings completely before employing HUS. 

Also note that and exist in Mandarin Chinese. This shows that they are distinct 
words. In this case, when reading Pti^W altogether, a pause should be made between PH 
and If a pause is made elsewhere, listeners would assume that one particular fJIX 

represents a word. 


Most importantly, since the combinations are entirely based on how those vowels articulate, 
there are some that do not work in Mandarin Chinese. Here are the exceptions that all iY 
Af have in common: 


• Following Subsection 3.1 , since )L is typically expressed alone, 
do not exist in Mandarin Chinese. 


CL, X 7L and L) fL 


• Since A is typically combined with MM, but not with iY~b (as that shifts the position 
of the tongue unevenly, creating less harmonious vowel sound), —A, X A and L] A 
do not exist. 


Here are other exceptions: 

• For —-final group, —\ does not exist by the similar reason that —A does not exist. 

• For X-final group, X X and XX do not exist since they both constitute weak 
syllables, which can sound similar to XX. 

26 In Chinese, we call those YM A Id (fuheci: CX V C A ' X 7 ), which is literally ’’complex words” 

’’Compound words” is also Ahictsl ( hechengci ; A A ' C X. / A 7 ) 
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• For L)-final group, no tHUf can be a vowel except dk. 

• For U-final group, any nasal H# works except yt since its vowel, which is ”a” (but 
read with /a/), cannot be dropped like h and Z-. 


From T-case, 


Table 3.2a. T-Final Group ( TY J 

?i~i=r 

Pinyin 

IPA 

Remarks 

0 



Applicable only to i±L, ^, X, 0, ~P, and A. 

Y 

a 

a 

Similar to a in English ” bra”. 

h: 

o 

a 

Similar to a in American English ” awe”. 

£ 

e 

X 

Similar to vowel sound in English ’’done”. 

df- 

e/e 

8 

Similar to e in English ’’sleigh”. 

7? 

ai 

ai 

Implies Y — with open front Y . 

\ 

ei 

ei 

Implies d t — with close-mid df\ 

£ 

ao 

au 

Implies Y X with open back Y and inflected X . 

X 

ou 

ou 

Implies X X with inflected X . 

X 

an 

an 

Implies Y ~yJ. 

h 

en 

on 

Implies with schwa. 

± 

ang 

or] 

Implies Y Tit with open back Y . 

J- 

eng 


Implies ctTit. 

)L 

er 

xq. 

Unique H# with rhotic r. 


where all of the readings do not change, we have 


Table 3.2b. —-Final Group ( T—j EfYffi o') 

/i s 

Pmym 

IPA 

Remarks 

— 

yi 

i 

As an individual character, the pinyin reading ”y” is included. 

-Y 

ya 

ja 

The reading is regular. 

—X 

yo 

P 

The reading is regular. 

—d t 

ye 

ic 

The reading is regular. 

—7? 

yai 

jaj 

The reading is regular. 


yao 

jau 

The reading is regular. 

-X 

you 

jou 

The reading is regular. 

-X 

yan 

jen 

As the reading of X is inflected by —. 

-h 

yin 

in 

The vowel of h is dropped. 

— xt 

yang 

jar) 

The reading is regular. 

—J- 

ying 

if) 

The vowel of J- is dropped. 
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Table 3.2c. X-Final Group ( TX J 

S: eT 

Plnyln 

IPA 

Remarks 

X 

wu 

u 

As an individual character, the plnyln reading ”w” is included. 

XY 

wa 

wa 

The reading is regular. 

XT 

wo 

wo 

The reading is regular. 

XT? 

wai 

wai 

The reading is regular. 

XX 

wei 

wei 

The reading is regular. 

X^ 

wan 

wan 

The reading is regular. 

X ^7 

wen 

won 

The reading is regular. 

x± 

wang 

wag 

The reading is regular. 

XX- 

weng 

wxg 

With standard ct. 

Table 3.2d. U-Final Group ( TUj 

ii h 

Pmym 

IPA 

Remarks 

u 

yu/yh 

y 

As an individual character, the plnyln reading ”y” is included. 


yue 

qe 

The reading is regular. 


yuan 

qen 

As H-fUffT the reading of ^ is inflected by Lb 

U^7 

yun 

yn 

The vowel of h is dropped. 

ux_ 

yong 


The vowels of U and X- are fused together, so that the plnyln 
reading ”y” is emphasized. 


From these tables, the readings that work differently from others are combinations, contain¬ 
ing jf.ift'fib While reading their bases as shown may work (i.e. U X- treated as /yxrj/), there 
are significant purposes of vowel changes, concerning the nasalization and initials. In truth, 
learning these characters is not simply about memorizing them as shown, but about figuring 
out why they behave differently from Chinese natives’ point of view. To start, we consider 
the vowels in —, X and U: 

• — and U are classified as close front vowels. This suggests that (1) the tongue is 
positioned close to the roof of the mouth, but at the same time (2) positioned relatively 
in front of the mouth. 

• X is classified as the close back vowel. This suggests that (1) the tongue is positioned 
close to the roof of the mouth, but at the same time (2) positioned relatively back of 
the mouth. 






























Front Near front Central Near back Back 


# * 



U 

o 

0 

D 


Vowels at right & left of bullets are rounded & unrounded. 


For the IPA vowel chart above, vowels consist of the following types of articulation: 

• Height measures the height of the tongue positioned relative to its initial position. 
From bottom to top, degrees of vowel height range from open to close. ” Open vowels” 
(also known as ’’low vowels”) are vowels characterized by the tongue positioned close to 
the roof/palate of the mouth. ’’Top vowels” (also known as ’’high vowels”) are vowels 
characterized by the tongue positioned far away from the roof/palate of the mouth. 

• Backness measures the position of the tongue relative to the back of the mouth. From 
left to right, degrees of vowel backness range from front to back. ’’Front vowels” (also 
known as ’’bright vowels”) are vowels characterized by the tongue positioned in front 
of the mouth. ’’Back vowels” (also known as ’’dark vowels”) are vowels characterized 
by the tongue positioned back of the mouth. 

• Roundedness characterizes the roundedness of the lips during the articulation. 

Since the sound constriction is relative to the front vowels (i, u, y) and the nasalization, 
there are conditions that must be included to assure the readings sound neither alike nor 
ambiguous. For Table 3.2b, 

• If —^ were to have the IPA reading /jan/, then it would sound closer to the weak 
version of —Jc (as at contains /a/, which belongs to the same vowel backness category 
with /a/ and /a/), which is regular. Therefore, the reading of ^ changes. 

• If —H were to have the IPA reading /jan/ (similar to the word ’’yen”), that would 
suggest /a/ acts as a vowel. The issue is that the transition between /]/ and /a/ does 
not work. As mentioned earlier, — and U both have same vowel height and same 
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vowel backness; it follows that because of their long vowel readings, the vowel contrast 
is developed. Thus, the vowel of A is dropped. 

• By the similar reason, the vowel of X- is dropped for —X-. That is because it sounds 
close to the actual U X- with /v/ changed to /u/. 

For Table 3.2c, X X- has the IPA reading /wvi]/, which works differently from /woi]/. Some 
articles include the IPA reading /wag /, which suggests that X- emphasizes the mid-central 
vowel /a/. That describes the tongue positioned halfway between a close vowel and an open 
vowel, but also between a front vowel and a back vowel. The issue is that because of the 
transition between rounded X and unrounded X_, /wo/ is stressed more than /rj /. In that 
case, it sounds closer to X A, which constitutes vague nasalization of X-. 

Remark. XX- can also sound close to /won]/, which was discovered by the Ministry of 
Education in 1941. The standards A AH ( shibayiin ; A / AY U A v )> which is ”18 
Finals”, listed 18 different finals from combining A A with #i A- Playing around with X_, 

• For A "tilt, they found X- and —X-, which corresponds to the final of 111 ( geng , X 

A). 

• For AAi^f, they found XX- and UX-, which corresponds to the final of iff ( dong ; A 

XX.). 

While XX- was supposed to be in A "blit (so that its reading is /wvi]/), it officially has 
more than one possible reading; there is no clear difference when X X. is read. Thus, it is 
possible to transform the vowel of X from /u/ to /u/ while dropping /x/. On the other 
hand, when transliterated in pznym, the reading changes. 

Finally, for Table 3.2d, 

• A in LI -X changes, following —A 

• A in U A changes, following — A and —X_. 

• What makes U X. different from the rest of the finals is that it stresses the vowel round¬ 
edness. U is a rounded vowel, whereas the standard reading of X- is an unrounded 
vowel. Consequently, the roundedness changes drastically during the articulation. To 
solve this issue, the order of roundedness is reversed, so that the round vowel /u/ comes 
at the end. 


(Example) 


MA _ 




U ' 


Notice that from the previous example, the first three characters consist of H-alA. After 
reading each set of ruby characters, we notice that 
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• PH contains — and h. Since the vowel of — is stressed more than the vowel of h, 
the vowel of H is dropped. Therefore, the nasalization comes directly after —. 

• For §£, the vowel drop follows what we discussed. 

• ^ combined with the character W is the LJ-version of PH, but with 91 ff. Therefore, 
the nasalization comes directly after L). 


Before you proceed to the exercises, read the information, starting at \Sectum 4 Then, try 
out the following exercises to the best of your ability without looking. The answers to those 
problems can be found, starting in | 'Page 56\ 


fnl® 1 (Exercise 1) 

Transcribe each of the follo wing pmyi n readings as accurately as possible, using only 
characters we learned since Section 2 However, do not use M-iMM nor )L for the 


transcriptions. 



(i) y u 

(v) 

wen 

(ii) yao 

(vi) 

yong 

(iii) yan 

(vh) 

yun 

(iv) ying 

(viii) 

er 

fnlM 2 (Exercise 2) 




Determine the exact final place of contact within the mouth when either fc or 2- is pro¬ 
nounced. You may write your response in either Chinese or English for this exercise. 


fnlMI 3 (Exercise 3) 

Practice all finals that we learned in this section. 
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Important: Read the previous sections and also try as many Exercises as you can! 

Throughout this section, all combinations contain MM all ordered according to MPS Index. 
They are verified by the current standards of ®ltn. New combinations and variant readings, 
like *0 — yt v and ~k\, are not included. You may consult the most recently updated fh 
T=T table. 


The method for practicing combinations, containing MM, is similar to the previous one in 
Subsection 3.2 Since there are more characters involved, there are different variations of 


practicing combinations, such as 


1. Read each character from left to right. Then, read everything. 

2. Read MM and then the final. Finally, read everything. 

3. Focus on reading the final before reading everything. That is because MM sound does 
not change. 

4. Focus on reading the final and then, with Utl?. Finally, read everything. 


M (Example) 



Literal translation: Spiderman is very chaotic. 


The sentence above is read as (!W^|^)(^^)(M#L), where (spider) and (hero) can 

be read altogether. Therefore, we count two small pauses. 

No matter which of the methods is best for practice reading the result is the same. To 

search for approximate readings in this guide, look up by their 51#. 
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4.1 


Table 4.1a. T-Final Group ( T Y J o') 

Finals 

Combinations 

T 

X Y, XT, FIT, CY 

C 

XC, xx, pc, CX 

£ 

Pet 

7? 

X 7j (X y—), xx (Xy—), nx (nr-) 

\ 

Xx (X -if— ), xx (Xih—), nx (n-h—), cx (c-y—) 

X 

XX (XYX), XX (XYX), FIX (PYX) 

X 

xx (xxx), nx (nxx), cx (cxx) 

X 

XX (XY~&), XX (XY ~fo), PX (FIY~k7), CX (CY"k7) 

X 

xx (Xct^), xx (Xrt), nx (nrt), cx (cO) 

xt 

X± (X7Y7TC), X± (XYTlt), nx (PY7H), cx (crl) 

X 

xx (XxTlt), xx (XXTlt), nx (pxTH), cx (cxJIt) 

Table 4.1b. —-Final Group ( T—j 

Finals 

Combinations 

— 

x-, x—, n- 

—\t 

x—x, x—x, n—x 

-X 

X—X (XYX), X—X (XYX), P-X (PYX) 

—X 

n—x (nxx) 

-X 

x-x (X-x^), x—x (X—xlX), n-x (p-x^) 

-X 

X—X (X—~fr), X—X (X-Tfy P-X (P— 

—X 

X-X (X —Tit), X-X (X—Tit), P-X (P—711) 

Table 4.1c. X-Final Group ( TX J lYjMl=r) 

Finals 

Combinations 

X 

XX, XX, PX, cx 


1. The origin of the titular characters X X P C started with readings X X X, X X C, P 
X'S’ and CX C. Since these combinations exist in some Mandarin dialects, but not 
in IHHn, X is excluded. Therefore, X X P C comes from the actual readings X C, 
XC, PC and CC. 

, X, X, P and Care the only common HX, such that 
when combined with their sounds are different from the rest of others. That is 
because there are no combinations associated with X /- nor D J~. 

3. For —-final group, there is no C-combination since C contains a fricative consonant. 


2. As W eT (Table 1; Section 2 
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4. There is no 

372b. 


J-final combination since U would vaguely sound closer to— (Subsection 
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4.2 ft-klld 


Table 4.2a. T-Final Group ( T Y J o') 

Finals 

Combinations 

T 

X Y, -XY, X Y, XY 

h: 

XX 

£ 

X£, -X£, X£, fit 

x 

XX (XY-), XX (-XY-), XX (X Y—), XX (X Y—) 

\ 

XX (XX-—), XX (XX-—), XX (XX—) 

& 

XX (XYX), -XX (-XYX), XX (XYX), XX (XYX) 

X 

XX (XXX),-XX (XTX), XX (XXX), XX (XXX) 

X 

XX (XY~X), -XX (-XY~X), XX (XY~X), XX (XY~X) 

h 

XX (X£~k?) 

xt 

X* (XYJH), -X* (X:YTit), XX (XYflt), XX (XYflt) 

I. 

XX (X£)lt), -XX (-X£71t), XX- (X£7H), XX- (X^jTTC) 

Table 4.2b. — -Final Group ( T—j 

Finals 

Combinations 

— 

X—, -x—, X—, X— 

— Y 

X-Y, X-Y 

—! ± 

X — 4X, -X— X, x—X, x — X 

-X 

X—X (X—YX), -x— £ (-X-YX), X—X (X—YX), X—X (X—YX) 

—X 

X—X (X—XX), X—X (X—XX), X—X (X—XX) 

-X 

X— X (X— xX?), -x— X (-x— bXX), X— X (X— xfr), ^ (X— V-lJ) 

—h 

X-X (X— ~fr), X-X (X— T5o 

-± 

X— ± (X—Y7H), X— ± (X—YTit) 

—Z. 

x-/- (X—Tit), -X— X (-X-TIt), X-/- ( X — 7H), X— £ (X—Tit) 

Table 4.2c. X-Final Group ( TX J S'llMlX) 

Finals 

Combinations 

X 

XX, -XX, XX, XX 

XX 

XX^, -XX?:, xx?:, XX^ 

XX 

XXX (XXX-), -XXX (-XX-X—) 

XX 

XXX (XXY"X),-XXX (-XXY'X), XXX (XXY'X), XXX ((XXY~X)) 

XX 

XXX (XX'X),-XXX (-XX'X), XXX (XX'X) 

XX 

XXX (XXTIt), -XXX (-XX711), XXX (XXTIt), XXX (XXTIt) 
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Table 4.2d. LJ-Final Group ( TLJJ 

Finals 

Combinations 

u 

TU, ftU 

L-HT 

T LHT, ft LJ-tt- 


ftu^ (ft UY~k7) 


1. After t’^riC come ffiilAf, which arc ft, ~k, ~b and ft. They are respectively read 
as ft-£, -irct, T ct and 1y£. 

2. ft is currently the only ©fix# that can be combined with <T in IHln case. 
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4.3 «^r 


Table 4.3a. T-Final Group ( TYj lYjM^) 

Finals 

Combinations 

T 

X Y, FY, F Y 

£ 

«t, Ft, Ft 

F 

«F (XY —), FF (FY—), FF (FY-) 

A 

XA (XdX-), F A (FF-) 

£ 

XX (XYX), Ft (FY X), rx (FY X) 

X 

XX (XXX), FX (FXX),FX (XXX) 

X 

XX (XY ”k?), F X (FY ”&), rx (FYYj) 

h 

«h (XO), Fh (Ft~t>), Fh (Ft~yJ) 

7t 

«± (XYTIt), F± (X YTIt), F± (AYTH) 

F 

XX (X^It), FF (Ft7l), FF (FtJl) 

Table 4.3b. X-Final Group ( TXj lYlMn') 

Finals 

Combinations 

X 

XX, XX, FX 

XY 

XXY, XXY, rXY 

XX 

xxx, ^xx, rxx 

XX 

XX?? (XXY— ), FXF (FXY-), FXF (FX Y— ) 

X A 

XXA (XXX—), FXF (FXF—), FXF (FXF—) 

XX 

XXX (XXY~k?), FXF (FXYY7), FXF (FXYYj) 

XX 

XXX (XX~&), FXh (FXtl),FXh (FX~fr) 

Xvt 

X± (XX Y)lt), FX± (FXYJl), fx± (axyTH) 

XT 

XX A (XX7H), FXF (FXK),FFF (FXJ\i) 


1. After F) , ~k, X and X come h , which are X, F and F . They are respectively 
read as X t ■ Ft and Ft. 


2. There is no —-combination. As (Table 1; Section 2), since the back of the 

tongue is in contact with the soft palate during the consonant articulation, that restricts 
its ability to produce the vowel sound. 

3. There is no U-combination, following that U has the same vowel backness and vowel 
height as — (Subsection 3.2). 
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4.4 A <T 


Table 4.4a. —-Final Group ( T—j |Y]Ml=r) 

Finals 

Combinations 

— 

i 

r 

V 

r 

*3" 

—Y 

>- 

l 

\~ 

F 

l 

V 

X 

l 

*3- 

—IT 

A —IT, <—iT, T—IT 

-X 

M-X (4-YX), <—k (<—YX), T—k (T-YX) 

—X 

M-X (g-XX), <—X (<—XX), T-X (T—XX) 

-X 

A—F (4—ITk?), <-X (<—1T—^ (T—iT^) 

—h 

A-h (4-^), < F (<—”&), T-h (T — Fj) 

-± 

A—± (a —Y7TC), <— ± (<—yTH), T—± (T—Y7TC) 

— Z- 

A—F (M —7It), <-/- (<— Tit), T-X (T—7It) 

Table 4.4b. Li-Final Group ( TLJJ 

Finals 

Combinations 

U 

An, <U, TU 

L-HT 

A LHT, < LHT, TLHT 

UX 

AUF (A LHT~k?), <UF (< LHT~fr), TU^ (TLHT~fr) 

Uh 

AUh (4U~k 7), <L1X (KU^TUb (TU“&) 

UJ~ 

AuJ~ (buxTlt), <ux (<uxTTC), tut ( tux Tit) 


1. After {{. T? and F come HfM~i=r, which are 4 , K and T. Unlike the previous, they 
are respectively read as A —, K — and T—. Therefore, the only FF that work are 
— and U since they have common vowel height and vowel backness (Subsection 3.2). 


2. There is neither Y -final combination nor X-final combination since the vowel sound 
will always be heard, starting with either — and D instead of the next vowel positioned 
(i.e. X, Y, -H-). 
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4.5 iMx'B 


Table 4.5a. T-Final Group ( T Y J EXIfilY) 

Finals 

Combinations 

0 

F, 0 

T 

itY, X Y, XY 

£ 

it-d:, XX;, 0X: 

T? 

itX (itY—), XX (XY—), XX (XY—) 

A 

itX (it-ft—), XX (X-x—) 

£ 

itX (itYX), XX (XYX), XX (XYX), 0X (0YX) 

X 

itX (itXX), XX (XXX), XX (XXX), 0X (0XX) 

X 

itX (it Y'k?), XX (X Y ~fo), XX (X Y ~k7), 0 X (0Y~k7) 

X 

itX (iO), XX (XO), XX (X<Xk7), 0X (0^"k7) 

xt 

it± (itYTIt), X± (XY7IC), r± (XY71C), 0 ± ( 0 Y)H) 

J- 

itX (itX:)It), XX (XX;71t), XX (FtJJl), 0X (0X;71t) 

Table 4.5b. X-Final Group ( TXj ^Mp') 

Finals 

Combinations 

X 

itX, XX, XX, 0X 

XY 

itXY, XXY, XXY 

XX 

itXX, XXT, XXX, 0XX 

XT? 

itxx (itXY—), XXX (XXY— ), XXX (XXY-) 

XX 

itXA (itXX—), XXA (XX-tt~ ), XXX (XX-X—), 0XA (0XX—) 

XX 

itXX (itXY' k7), XXX (XXY h), XXX (XXY~fr), 0XX (0 XY~k?) 

XX 

itXX (itx^), XXX (XXT50, XXX (XX~fr), 0 XX (HX*&) 

Xvt 

itx± (itXY)IC), XX± (XXY7H), 0 XX ( 0 XY7H) 

XT 

itxx (itX)H), XXX (XXTIt), 0tT (0X7IC) 


1. After M , X and T come i lAf h, which are it, X, X and 0. Those contain the 
minimal vowel Xi ( [Section 2[ ). 

2. Note that it, X, X and 0 produce ffh where the vowel is pronounced with friction. 
Since — and U extends ff>, which would sound more like —, there is neither —- 
combination nor L) -combination. 
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4.6 TirA 


Table 4.6a. T-Final Group ( TYj YXIT) 

Finals 

Combinations 

0 

-P, +, A 

T 

TY, XY, XY 

£ 

TX, XX, XX 

y? 

TX (TY-), XX (XY-), XX (X Y—) 

x 

ta (T-x—) 

& 

TX (TYX), XX (XYX), XX (XYX) 

X 

TX (TXX), XX (XXX), XX (XXX) 

X 

TX CPY'X), XX (XY”&), XX (XY~&) 

h 

yh (TX'fr), XX (XX'fr), XX (AiX) 

xt 

TX (TYflt), XX (XY7IL), XX (XY7JI) 

x 

TX (TX?lt), XX (XXTlt), XX (XXTH) 

Table 4.6b. X-Final Group ( TXj 

Finals 

Combinations 

X 

TX, XX, XX 

XX 

TXx, XXx, XXX 

XX 

TXT (TXT—), XX A (XXT—), XXA (XXT—) 

XX 

TXX (TXY'X), XXX (XXY~&), XXX (XXY'X) 

XX 

TXT (TX~X), XXX (XX'X), XXX (XX~X) 

XX 

TXX (TXJH), XXX (XXTIt), XXX (XX)It) 


1. After it, X, X a nd E3 com e TX h, which are l 7 , X and A. Those contain the 
minimal vowel rfi (Section 2). 


2. Note that T, X and A produce tfh where the vowel is pronounced with friction. Since 
— and U extends ff>, which would sound more like —, there is neither —-combination 
nor U-combination. 
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The final part tests your general knowledge of concepts covered for Standard Mandarin. Try 


to work out all exercises entirely from your heart before checking the answers in \Page 56. 
57l Good luck! 


PPMS 1 (Exercise 1) 

For each of the following statements, determine whether it is true (IE) or false (i$|): 


(i) 


According to the method of registering readings, the next reading to be checked after 
is ^ . 


(ii) There are natives who pronounce C Z- as C ^7Tit mainly because of Mandarin dialects. 

(iii) The standard number of UHlf per written character is unique for all standards. 

ftpH 2 (Exercise 2) 


m 

;QjN 


TIL- 


ns 

;QjN 


1' 


Pi 


h' 


ni 




The character i® consists of the components P (mouth) and M (kindness). Since JS has 
the reading h, it sounds close the third reading of ® as shown above, which makes ® 
phonosemantic. The reading H ' is the standard reading in all Mandarin dialects. How¬ 
ever, other three readings are also standard. Considering only the components and ruby 
readings given, explain how that is possible. Do not define I®. 


Assumption: The character I® has the same meaning for all four distinct readings. 


M 


3 (Exercise 3) 




m 


h 


T 


ra" 


T 




+ 


I 






Both statements are roughly translated as ’’Mandarin Chinese learning” or ’’learning Man¬ 
darin Chinese”, where 

• iplgn, which is literally ’’Chinese language”, is ’’Mandarin Chinese”. 

• which is literally ’’learn/study familiarize/habit”, is ”to learn” or ”to acquire 
knowledge”. 

Suppose we exclude H, so that we have 




m 


h 




nn uv 

+4 


m 




T 

Hn uv 
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In Mandarin, natives can understand IpUjSgn (”to learn Chinese”), but not Iflgnlp (’’Chi¬ 
nese learn”). Determine why removing H? poses a signihcant difference. 


Fun Remark. This Exercise follows the linguistic term ’’prosody”, which plays an impor¬ 
tant role in Chinese languages. It reflects how syllables interact with the important aspects 
of a language. As a hint, consider how those ruby characters are pronounced. 

fnjjil 4 (Exercise 4) 

fiY fiY fj 

The character Ef'l is popular known for its grammatical purposes. Majority of Mandarin 
Chinese learning courses and guides treat Ef'l as ' for that case. However, there also 
exist other readings that serve same purposes as Eli): 

• '^7— is emphasized in some dialects. 

• The character U is the Internet slang used to express EC. 

Determine whether or not that fl can have the same pronunciation (with same tone) as 
either one of two readings on the left. If so, indicate one. Otherwise, disprove these readings 
are entirely distinct. 


M 


5 (Exercise 5) 


Mb 




2 


Literal translation: The weasel pays the chicken a courtesy call on New Year’s Day. 

Idiomatic meaning: Greeks bearing gifts; wolf in sheep’s clothing 

The statement above can be broken down as follows: 

• means ” to give”. 

• it means ” chicken”. 

• means “to exchange New Year’s 
greetings”. 

Determine the total number of small pauses needed to make for reading that statement. 


• M means’’yellow”. 

• M means ” squirrel”. 

• II means ” wolf’. 


Fun Remark, ft Mlllnit^?^ - IxS:#? is (T—df CX s U v ), which is 

an idiomatic two-part pun. The first part presents a novel scenario, whereas the last part 
provides a meaning to the first. One English example is ”An apple a day (keeps the doctor 
away)”. For Exercise 5, is the first part, whereas f- 1 0 is the last. 
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Solutions to Exercises <®my 

The following are answers (along with learning and answering tactics) to the exercises. 

Subsection 1.1 


[nUU 1 (Exercise 1) 

By the tell of the strokes and the pattern, we see that the characters are almost in ” alphabet¬ 
ical” order! However, we have a mixture of # eT and fit#, which are all individual vowels 
(Section 3). :) 


(a) Y - fit# 

(b) *0 - 31# 

(c) # - MM 

(d) # - MM 


(e) -IT - fl# 

(f) c - MM 

(g) « - MM 

(h) r - MM 


(i) - - 

(j) 1 - MM 

(k) tj - MM 

(l) n - MM 


(m) ~b - MM 

(n) h: - 11# 

(o) 0 - ig# 

(p) A - MM 


(q) X - #l=r 

(r) U - #i=r 

(s) T - H# 

(t) -p - MM 


fuJUI 2 (Exercise 2) 

One of the tactics is to directly count numbers of characters. However, there is also another 
tactic, involving the visualization and the material we have learned. The beauty behind this 
problem is that it tests how well one relies on applications and strategies. 


E i;ii! 1 ; 1 ||a| 

I Q > Iw, Ie „ Wr , Wt r I'v' Wu t Wi Wc> 

x I * I « h h I n i k I \ 




A IS ■ D I F ■ G I H ■ J t IK , I L . 

n hI^I< Irl^lxlilx 


hM 



Frrom Table Id, we see that here are five SIS involved in inputting . However, since 
Tone 1 is ’’usually omitted”, then we have four Sif keys on the keyboard as shown above. 
So as the Fun Remark hints, these keys correspond to the white (or unlabeled) cells in Table 
1. We finally see that 

• 31# resembles an irregular shape in the formation of 4-4-3-3-4-3. 


• 7TT=T resembles a rectangle. 


• fit# resembles an irregular shape in the formation of 4-4-4-1. 

Because it would be odd to position Sif keys elsewhere, it is common to see J±L positioned 
between two pairs of fSiNh Also, since J±lX #0 is the only 4-character set between MKT 
and TirA, ik key appears on front. So altogether, we have 
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• 4x6-3 = 21 MM; 

• 3 lE#; 


• And 4 x 4 — 3 = 13 fSEf 
Therefore, the answers to all parts of the exercise are: 


(a) 21 — (20 — 3 — 3) = 7 MM , following the answers from Exercise 1 and what we dis¬ 


covered. 


(b) Of 




since IEeT are all individual vowels. 


(c) 13 — 3 = 10 fit"® by the similar reason. 

fnljli 3 (Exercise 3) 

(i) False (t^); the origin tables prove that there are multiple ways of expressing a character 

(ii) False (gH); no matter how many neutral-tone there are, the reason all comes to 
how the reading is generated. 

(iii) False (IE); the origin of sets the counterexample, which shows that M was derived 
from cL. 


(iv) True (IE); that follows the solution for Exercise 2. 

(v) False (H); serves the purpose of guiding readers to know readings of There 
are many other examples to justify that IT# is useful. 

(vi) True (IE); while it is common to see that readings have to be fully expressed with EE~i=r, 
that is not always the case. Logically, SM alone is a reading! It’s actually acceptable 
for MM, ff~s and iftEfc to be empty! A straightforward example of applying SUS is 
instructing children to master tones while pronouncing. For a reading to be acceptable, 
it cannot be empty. It has to be presented in some way people can see. 


Subsection 1.2 

fnlMI 1 (Exercise 1) 

Consult Table 1 for all the correct answers. 

fnlM 2 (Exercise 2) 

(i) False (i^); there are plenty of styles to represent a character as discussed in the Remark. 

(ii) True (IE); the standards of characters are different in certain regions. 

(iii) True (IE); fjl-ff is an example to start with as we have seen different examples of same 
kind of script, but with varying thickness. There are many other examples to come up 
with. 
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(iv) False (|^); the number 8 refers to the number of decomposed strokes. However, that 
is not the standard number of SpEll! Therefore, if we consider HEla tables, it can be 
reduced by treating each set of multiple adjacent strokes as one. The correct number 
of written Iflltis five. 


Subsection 1.3 
Exercise 1 

From Table 3, we have Type 1 (MM), Type 5 (UtSt) and Type 6 (^"h) characters. Since 
they are all individual characters, we order them in ascending type number. In this case, 
the correct order is 

*3 ) n, c, m, i, ij, «, r, A , t, 0 , t, M, a,-, x, u, y, ^,-t ± 

fnjUI 2 (Exercise 2) 

False (i^): there is no information that mentions MPS Index uses MM once from the list. 
Since there exists some MM with multiple readings, it is possible for a MM to occur more 
than once. 

jfSJfl 3 (Exercise 3) 

Since the new list orders all characters in radicals, the characters introduced to list of common 
readings will eventually appear in the order of radicals and strokes. Therefore, no matter 
the total number of characters in the original list, the outcome is still the same (as long as 
the registering order does not change!). 


Section 2 

fnljii 1 (Exercise 1) 

Consult Table 2 for answers to this exercise. 

fnlM 2 (Exercise 2) 

False (til); the main body part that articulates for majority of consonants (not only in Chi¬ 
nese, but in any language!) is the tongue (Ilf). No matter how linguistic terms are defined 
in any language, relevant points of articulation around the roof of the mouth are identified 
by the changed position of the tongue. 

ffUM 3 (Exercise 3) 

With some clever strategy, the parts of Exercise 3 eventually become very simple to answer. 
To approach them, we consider only the givens without stressing phonology. 

Since the characters provided are MM, whereas — contains a vowel, Step 1 and Step 3 tell 
us that there are at about two distinct tongue positions introduced. In this case, we learned 
that three distinct parameters are: 

• The tongue position of —, which is unique. 
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• The initial tongue positions of J±L, X and T\ presumably the same. 

• The initial tongue positions of T, M and A. 

No matter which set you choose to pronounce, it is the tongue position that changes between 
SM and —, which offers us the clear hint to the tongue directions. If the initial positions 
are the same, then MM are pronounced incorrectly. Likewise, if initial positions are differ¬ 
ent, but either of them are off, then one of the changes must be incorrect. 

From what we inspected, we can answer each part as follows: 

(a) Since the tongue is brought forward when — is pronounced, the extended — offers us 
better picture of the vowel contrast, concerning the relative tongue positions of MM- 

(b) Following part (a), the initial tongue position of MM is known. With that position 
kept in mind, we then know that the next position must be different. Tongue positions 
of M become more accurate when the method is repeated. 

(c) Step 2 is optional. Following part (a), reading the extended — suffices. There is no 
need to introduce Rfl since tongue positions of the consonant fl and — are close to 
each other. 


Section 3 

fuIII 1 (Exercise 1) 


(i) 

yu- U 

(v) wen - X ct~K l 

(ii) 

yao - —Y 

(vi) yong - LJ X7H 

(hi) 

yan - — \t~il 

(vii) yun - U'k? 

(iv) 

1 

l 

bJO 

(viii) er - 0 

mm 

2 (Exercise 2) 



The answer to this Exercise is 


hard palate (MU), which is located between 

?), that 


MR? 


and the uvula. While the correct answer seems to be ’’uvula” 
lation creates a sound similar to /n/ in whose IPA reading is /hoisr/. 


the soft palate 
type of articu- 


fuHl 3 (Exercise 3) 

Consult the readings from tables provided. 


Section 4 

FnJII 1 (Exercise 1) 


(i) False (hH); since the next reading after Cl cf includes Tone 2 (risen from Tone 1 to 
Tone 2), the next reading is not A cF(Subsection 1.3). 
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(ii) True (IE); ^7Tit is pronounced in dialects, excluding Hip (Section 3, Section 4), when 
it comes tod/.. 


(iii) False in general, there is no unique standard of counting (Subsection 1.2). 


fnl® 2 (Exercise 2) 

The name ” phonosemantic” suggests that there are at least two components involved: (1) 
’’phono” component (sound) and (2) ’’semantic” component (meaning). Since H hints the 
reading to E®, we can reasonably conclude that P would be a semantic component. So what 
we learned is that it suggests some meanings related to ” mouth”. 

Reading each of the four readings out loud, we observe that ~\J and Tit sounds are appended 
with Tone 2 (rising tone) ( |Subsection 1.1 ), which suggests that their nasalizations are related 
to the idea of the component □. Thus, it hints that Hi. has something to do with interjection. 

fnl® 3 (Exercise 3) 

Since is an existing word, that forces IP to be an isolate character. The issue is 

that since IP is not extended by its adjacent component necessary to identify its purposes 
(whether they are based on grammar or semantics), it would be difficult to tell the actual 
meaning only from IP, which is usually treated as a verb instead of a noun. Therefore, the 
compound word ^PW is the word that can work as a noun ’’learning” (which comes from 
the suffix Hr). 

fnlMI 4 (Exercise 4) 

Since the individual character ^7 has the reading ^7 ct, which is t he part of system 


(Setion 4), its reading is roughly close to the commonly taught ffi] ( leftmost 


fujjii 5 (Exercise 5) 

No matter if the statement is idiomatic, it will always be the word itself that expresses the 
actual meaning for the scenario. If we follow the literal translation, we see that TpftHJll is a 
subject involved in the scenario. Therefore, we have (^M^)(lp)(li)(^¥^), which counts 


three | small pauses. 
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Coming Soon! (BP^JS/ii) 

Next concepts for Zhuyin Masterclass series will cover range amount of topolects outside of 
Mandarin realm: 

• Extended fi'a 

• Its relationship with Taiwanese kana 

• Minnan and Hakka phonologies 
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